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tice a policy of scarcity and high prices." He tells Ver- 
monters that their congressional delegation has never 
been "in the pocket of the Boston utilities," even though 
he has heard that that pocket is "lined with gold and 
ermine. Hoff has been talking the same way about 
New England power politics. He has called the Cana- 
dian power proposal "New England's opportunity of 
the century and is counting on public pressure in the 
region to get a thorough hearing for his plan. 

Vic Maerki 

Mr. Maerki is a political reporter for the Burlington 
Free Press. 



No Seat for the 
Negro Who Won 

Atlanta 

Last June the front of P earl s House of Bazaar, between 
the Bethlehem Church of God and a beauty parlor on 
Hunter Street, was cleared out to make room for the 
Julian Bond Campaign Headquarters. The seamstresses 
and wigmakers of Pearl's worked on in a back room; 
up front, the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Com- 
mittee spread out pamphlets and campaign posters. 
Despite the misgivings of some of its stalwarts, SNCC 
had plunged into politics on behalf of a candidate for 
the Democratic Party. 

We just want to raise the issues like unemployment 
and housing and make the people of the district aware 
of them," Bond's campaign manager said. By election 
day, he had made a number of people aware: he won 
82 percent of the vote (defeating a Negro Republican) 
and became the representative-elect of the 136th Dis- 
trict in the Georgia legislature. 

A week before the legislature convened, SNCC raised 
another issue. "We believe the United States govern- 
ment has been deceptive in its claim of concern for 
freedom of the Vietnamese people, just as the govern- 
ment has been deceptive in claiming concern for the 
freedom of colored people in such other countries as 
the Dominican Republic, the Congo, South Africa and 
in the United States itself," a SNCC statement an- 
nounced. It spoke of "the black people's struggle for 
liberation and self-determination in this country"; 
SNCC workers "have often been victims of violence 
and confinement executed by United States government 
officials, ' and said civil rights murder in the South "is 
no different than the murder of peasants in Vietnam." 
The United States "is pursuing an aggressive policy in 
violation of international law" in Vietnam. "We take 



note of the fact that 60 percent of the draftees from 
this country are Negroes called on to stifle the libera- 
tion of Vietnam, to preserve a 'democracy' which does 
not exist for them at home." For the most part elec- 
tions in this country are not free in the North or in 
the South, it said. "We are in sympathy with, and sup- 
port, the men in this country who are unwilling to 
respond to a military draft which would compel them 
to contribute their lives to United States aggression in 
Vietnam in the name of the 'freedom' we find so false 
in this country." It suggested that work in the civil 
rights movement and human relations organizations 
is a valid alternative to the draft. 

Not long ago, SNCC's executive secretary, James 
Forman, had spoken of the turn the organization had 
been taking toward the Vietnam issue. "It's not a cen- 
tral concern," he said. "I mean we're not out here or- 
ganizing demonstrations against Vietnam. Other people 
are doing that. . . . When organizations that have been 
supporting your demands are engaged in a struggle, 
you just can't say that's not relevant to us — first of all, 
on a broad basis, and second, just on the whole 
question of tactics, the politics of coalitions. We're 
forming new coalitions within the country. . . . Two 
years from now people are going to wake up and 
discover it." 

A reporter asked Bond for comment on the SNCC 
position; he said he concurred. Whereupon, a white 
representative from South Georgia announced that he 
would move to unseat Bond when the legislature con- 
vened. In a sense, the House had done it before: in 
1962, when Bond and others tried to integrate the gal- 
lery/ a House officer had shouted, "Mr. Doorkeeper, get 
those niggers out of the white gallery." This time when 
the legislature convened, all audible references were to 
Mr. Bond." But the House clerk asked him to step 
aside as others were sworn in, noting that there had 
been challenges of his qualifications. A special commit- 
tee, including two Negroes, was appointed to examine 
the issues. 

When the committee held a hearing in the afternoon, 
advocates of Bond's ejection rested their case essenti- 
ally upon the view that he had betrayed his country. 
Howard Moore, Bond's personal attorney and his 
brother-in-law, told the committee that the only issue 
was Bond's "right to make a statement, his right to 
dissent." He said Bond was ready to take the oath to 
uphold the Georgia and US Constitutions. Another 
lawyer on Bond's side, Charles Morgan Jr., Southern 
director for the American Civil Liberties Union, intro- 
duced an idea that became recurrent: that the Georgia 
legislature itself had defied the US Constitution 
throughout the period of massive resistance. 

The committee ended its deliberations swiftly with a 
recommendation for refusing Bond a seat. Then the 
House voted 184-12 against him. The opposing votes 
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